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A. The states cast of the Mississippi. 


[Note.—The * Territory northwest of the River Ohio, 
organized in 1787, comprised the present states of 


Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and 


part of Minnesota]. 

On the history of this region see Parkman's 
‘* Discovery of the great west.”’ 

Monette’s ‘* * History of the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi.’ 

W. J. A. Bradford’s * The northwest.” 

*The ‘‘ Collections of the State Historical So- 
ciety of Wisconsin.” 

*Butterfield’s ‘‘ Discovery of the northwest.” 

*The circumstances of its settlement in the 
Jast century may be traced in Burnet’s 
‘Notes on the early settlement of the 
northwestern territory. 

See also the *‘ St. Clair papers,” edited by W. 
H. Smith, comers the public and pri 
vate papers of the first governor of the terri- 


tory). 
[* As a collection of original papers and letters,’ 
volumes will always retain their historical value. 
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**Much of this matter is now printed for the first | 


time.”?” W.F. Poole in 7he Dial, Feb., 1882, v. 2, 
p. 227. Compare also 7ie Dial, v. 2, p. 251-54, 293 
96; v. 3, p. 13-15; New England Historical and 
Genealogical Register, V. 36, p. 20G-11]. 

See also the ** Ohio Valley historical series,” in 


7 volumes ; and the ** Ohio Valley histori- 


cal miscellanies,’’ in 3 volumes. 
[Note.—The text of the ‘‘ ordinance of 1787,” 

found in the * 

lished by the United States government, v. 1, p. 429 


32. 

On this subject also compare *** The history of the or- 
dinance of 1787,’’ by Edward Coles ; *** Dr. Cutler 
and the ordinance of 1787,” by W. F. Poole, (first | 
printed in the North American Review, April, 


1876) ; also Adams’s ‘* 
ture,’ p. 11-12]. 

On the more recent history and development 
of this region see the history of the separate 
States, as Ohio, Illinois and Michigan. 

LCf. Adams’s *‘ Manual of historical literature,’’ p. 
562-66]. 

Also the successive censuses of the United 
States. 

Also the valuable statistical volume by Robert 
P. Porter, entitled ** The west,"’ based on 
the census of 1880. 


may be | 
* Federal and State constitutions,’ pub- | 
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The states and territories between the Missis- 
sippi and the Rocky Mountains. 
[Embracing the states of lowa, Nebraska, and a part o¢ 


Minnesota, and the territories of Dakota, Wyoming 
and a part of Montana]. 


For the early history of this region, see the 
works of Parkman and Monette, already 
cited. 

*For its cession to the United States as a part 
of the Louisiana territory, in 1803, see Mar- 
bois’s ‘* History of Louisiana.”’ 

*Also Hennepin’s ‘* Description of Lceuisi- 
ana.” 

See also Neill’s ‘‘ History of Minnesota,” 

* Also the ‘* Collections of the Minnesota His- 
torical Society.”’ 

On the later history and development of this 
region, see Smalley’s “ [History of the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad,” chs. 36, 37, and 38; 
also chs. 42, 43, 44. 

See also Winser’s ‘* Gfeat northwest.” 

- the articles of Mr. Smalley in the Century, 

. 24, p- 504-12, 769-7 

Mi the article in Barner’ Magazine, Oct., 
1882, on ‘* The Wahlamet valley.” 

and territories between the Rocky 

Pacific. 


The slales 
Mountains and the 


{Comprising the state of Oregon, the territories of 
Washington and Idaho, and a part of Montana]. 

For the early history of this region sce Green- 
how’s ‘* History of Oregon and California.’ 
Bulfinch’s ‘‘ Oregon and Eldorado.”  Ir- 
ving’s ‘‘ Astoria.” Swan’s ‘* Northwest 
coast.” 

Also the very comprehensive treatment of the 
subject in the volume on “ Oregon,” by 
William Barrows, recently published in the 
series, ‘‘ American commonwealths.”’ 

[Mote.—On the question whether this Oregon region 
formed a part of the Louisiana purchase, there is a 
very voluminous literature. See, for instance, a3, 
Anderson’s pamphlet, ** Did the I ouisiana purchase 
extend to the Pacific Ocean?’’ also Greenhow’'s 
‘* History of Oregon and California ;’’ Barrows’s 
** Oregon 7? Walker’s ** Statistical atlas of the United 
States,’ 1874; also the list of references on ** Ore- 
gon,”’ in the Mag gasine of American History, v. 7, 
p. 461-62 3 also the discussions of the subject, by 
Messrs. Mowry, Ridpath, Anderson, and Salisbury, 
in the New England Fournal of Education, 1880 ; 
also. by Messrs. Walker, Gannett, Mowry, and Allen, 
in The Nation, (1883), v. 36, Pp. 231, 254, 273, 318; 
also, Lalor’s Cyclopedia, v. 1, p. 95-963 Vv. 2, p. 
1046]. 
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On the later history and development of this 
region, see Gray’s ‘‘ History of Oregon.” 
Barrows’s “Oregon.” Nordhoff’s “ North- 


ern California and Oregon.”’ Nash’s ‘‘ Two | 
years in Oregon.” 
Also the volumes by Smalley and Winser, al- 


ready cited. 


Also the article of ‘‘H. H.,” (Mrs. Helen | 


Hunt Jackson, in the Atlantic Monthly, Feb., 
1883. 


[Mrs. Jackson's description of the region bordering on 
Puget Sound, is a marvel of vivid narration]. 

[Note.—The completion of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road during the present year, is of importance as ren- 
dering this region directly available and accessible. 
=—_w ‘** History of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road’’]. 


88. 


PHILOSOPHY IN AMERICA. 
A. The speculative philosophy of Fonathan Ed- 


wards. 


His ‘‘ Works,” in 4 volumes, were published 
in 1809. His life, by Rev. Dr. Samuel Miller, 
is in Sparks’s ‘‘ Library of American biog- 
raphy,’’ v. 8, p. 1-256. (See chapter 9). 

See Sir James Mackintosh’s “ Dissertation on 
the progess of ethical philosophy,’’ (‘‘ Mis- 
cellaneous works,”’ v. 1, p. 108). 

{‘* His power of subtile argument,’”’ says Mackintosh, 
“perhaps unmatched, certainly unsurpassed among 
men, was joined with a character which raised his piety 
to fervor’’]. 

Professor George S. Morris, (in Ueberweg’s 
‘‘ History of philosophy,”’ v. 2, p. 443-50), 
has pronounced Edwards “‘ the first and per- 
haps the greatest name in American philos- 
ophy ;” and has traced his influence on sub- 
sequent thought. 

His relation to Berkeley is indicated by Pro- 
fessor George P. Fisher, in his article on 
‘The philosophy of Jonathan Edwards,” 
North American Review, March, 1879, v. 
128, p. 286-303. 

[‘ If it be true,” says Professor Fisher, ‘‘ that in the last 
century Berkeley, Hume, and Kant are the three great 
names in philosophy, there might have been added to 
the brief catalogue, had he chosen to devote himself ex- 


clusively to metaphysics, the name of Jonathan Ed- 
wards”’], 


See also Fraser's edition of 
“* Works,” v. 4, p. 182. 


Berkeley’s 


Compare, however, Tyler's ‘‘ History of Am- 


erican literature,’’ v. 2, p. 183. 


The publication in 1880, (/nternational Review, | 
July, 1880, v. 9, p. 1-10), of a characteristic- | 


ally critical and suggestive article on “ Jon- 
athan Edwards,” 


out several replies, but of putting in print 


a hitherto unpublished treatise of Jonathan 


Edwards, (‘‘ Observations concerning the 


ant of redemption”’). 
The late Rev. F. D. Maurice attributed to the 


publication of Edwards’s ‘‘ Treatise on the | 


will’’ ‘‘the foundation of the literature of 
independent America.” (Maurice’s ‘‘ Mod- 
ern philosophy,” p. 469). 





by Dr. Oliver Wendell | 
Holmes, had the effect not only of calling | 


—___—-» 


Professor Moses Coit Tyler, in his ‘‘ History 
of American literature,’ v. 2, p. 177, pro- 
nounces him ‘‘the most original and acute 
thinker yet (1700) produced in America,” 
and maintains that ‘‘even from the literary 
point of view, he deserves high rank,”’ (p. 


IQI-g2). 


The political philosophy of Franklin and Fef- 
Jerson. 


See the article on Franklin by H. T. Tucker- 
man, North American Review, Oct., 1856, v. 
83, p. 416-22. 

Also that on ‘‘ Franklin and the science of the 
last century,’ by the late Dr. John W. Dra- 
per, Harper's Magazine, July, 1880, v. 61, p. 
265. 

See also Theodore Parker’s chapters on Frank- 
lin and Jefferson, in his volume, “ Historic 
Americans.” 

The volume on ‘‘ America and France,” by 
Lewis Rosenthal, while tracing the influence 
of the United States on France in the eight- 
eenth century, touches also on the reciprocal 
influence of France on this country through 


Franklin and Jefferson. 

[Note.—This influence is also indicated in the article on 
* Politics in America,”’ 1776-1876, by Professor W. G. 
Sumner, in the Morth American Review, Jan., 1876, 
Vv. 122, p. 47-87]. 


C. The ** transcendentalism” of New England. 


See the volume on ‘* Ralph Waldo Emerson,”’ 
by Mr. George Willis Cooke, which has a 
thoughtful chapter on ‘‘ The era of trans- 
cendentalism.”’ 

[The ‘*‘ revived interest in classical literature,’ says Mr. 
Cooke, opened the way ‘‘to a new appreciation of the 
idealistic philosophy, creating a taste for the English 
transcendentalists, as in the case of Channing; and 
then, a little later, for those of Germany, as in the case 
of Emerson’’]. ae 

Compare Emerson’s own writings, particularly 
his essays on “ Nature’’ and ‘“‘ Fate.”’ 

Compare also the various discussions in 7’%e 
Dial, 

For the appearance of this tendency in the 
writings of Channing, Ripley, Brownson, 
Reed, Hedge, and others, see Cooke’s 
‘*Emerson,”’ ch. 5. 

Also the volume by Mr. O. B. Frothingham, 
on ‘‘ Transcendentalism in New England,” 
which very comprehensively reviews the 
methods and results of this movement. 

[‘* Though,”’ says Mr. Frothingham, it was ‘‘ local in ac- 
tivity, limited in scope, brief in duration, engaging but 
a comparatively small number of individuals, and pass- 
ing over the upper regions of the mind, it left a broad 
and deep trace on ideas and institutions’’]. 

This phase of philosophical development is 
also traced in the chapter on ‘‘ Philosophic 
thought in Boston,’ (by George Ripley and 
George P. Bradford), in the ‘‘ Memorial 
history of Boston,” v. 4, p. 295-330. 


” 


scripture ceconomy of the trinity and coven- | D. The more recent manifestations. 


In 1864 Mr. Rowland G. Hazard published a 
volume on ‘‘ Freedom of mind in willing,’ 
which was originally undertaken at the re- 
quest of Dr. Channing. 

[Note.—This was preceded in 1857 by an ‘*‘ Essay on lan- 

guage,” in which Mr. Hazard had very acutely devel- 
oped the idea that “thought and language are not in- 
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separable.’’ The strikingly original character of Mr. 

Hazard’s philosophical writings is shown by Professor 

George P. Fisher, in his article, (‘* The writings of Mr. 

Rowland G. Hazard’’), North American Review, Oct., 

1869, V. 109, iP; 267-391. Of his ‘* Two letters to John 

Stuart Mill,’’ (on ‘‘ Causation and freedom in willing’’), 

Professor Fisher remarks, that they “are sufficient of 

themselves to entitle the author to a p'ace in the front 

rank of metaphysical writers.’’ Professor G. S. Morris, 

(in Ueberweg’s ‘‘ History of philosophy,’ *v. 2, p. 458), 

declares that ‘‘all Mr. Hazard’ s writings are eminently 

fresh, acute, and original.’ Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
have now in press a volume Ly Mr. Hazard, entitled 
‘Man a creative first cause’’]. 

President James McCosh, of Princeton Col- 
lege, who had published before coming to 
this country several important philosophical 
treatises, has since 1868 very noticeably ex- 
tended the study of the ‘‘ Scottish philosophy” 
in America. 

[See Wright’s ‘‘ Philosophical discussions,” p. 
328]. 

*Dr. McCosh began in 1882 to publish a series 
of philosophical works, of which three have 
already appeared ;—I.‘‘ The criteria of diverse 
kinds of truth ;” II. ‘‘ Energy, efficient and 
final cause ;’’ III. ‘‘ What development 
do, and what it cannot do.”’ 

Mr. William T. Harris began in 1867 the pub- | 
lication in St. Louis of 7%e Journal 


Speculative Philosophy, which has given a very 


can | 


of | 
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ical impetus to the study of modern 
German philosophy in America. 

Mr. Harris has himself published in this Yoz7- 
nal, a connected series of articles as an ‘‘ In- 
troduction to philosophy,” which entitle him 
to a position among constructive philosoph- 
ical thinkers. 

In 1879 Mr. A. B. Alcott set in operation at 
Concord, Mass., the series of conferences 
which have since then been held each sum- 
mer, under the name of the ‘ Concord 
School of Philosophy.”’ 

For the relation of American philosophic 
thought to the theory of evolution, see the 


MONTHLY REFERENCE LISTS, v. 2, p. 33. 

[Note.—Among the essayists and lecturers at Concord dur- 

ing the past four years have been Mr. Emerson, Mr. 
Harris, Mr. Hazard, Mr. Alcott, Professor Peirce, Dr. 
Hedge, President Porter, Professor Morris, Mr. Sanborn, 
and others. For the reports of papers and discussions, 
see the reports of the Boston Daily Advertiser, (during 
the sessions of the *School,’’ in July of each year). 
See also the separately printed volume of ‘* Concord 
lectures on philosophy,” for the year 1882]. 

*On the promise and prospects of the study of 
philosophy in America, see Mr. F. B. San- 
born’s papers on ‘‘ The history of philosophy 
in America,’ began at Concord, July 24, 
1883, (in Boston Daily Advertiser, also the 


Fournal, July 25, 1883). 





